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LITURGY AND PASTORAL WORK 


HE practical pastor, when confronted with any new spir- 
itual ‘‘movement,”’ is likely to ask himself: How is it 
going to help me in the care of souls? If the movement 
in question seems to have practical implications for his 
pastoral work, he immediately assumes a more friendly 

attitude. Now many pastors regard the liturgical movement as the 
province of an exclusive, ‘‘esoteric’’ circle and consequently con- 
clude that it has very little relation to practical parish effort. 
Dainty pastry, not daily bread for working men! 

I am a popular liturgist. I have always fought to prevent the 
liturgy from becoming the monopoly of a few privileged, aca- 
demic groups. I have always worked to make the liturgy really 
be what its name signifies: Leitton ergon—the work of the people, 
or public work. Liturgy exists for the people. That which is be- 
yond the grasp of ordinary people cannot be the goal of a real 
liturgical movement. Since it is as a popular liturgist, inspired 
by such principles, that I speak, perhaps practical pastors will 
more readily accept a few of my reflections on the value of the 
liturgy in pastoral work. 

To return to the question: How does the liturgy help the pas- 
tor? I should like to formulate my answer in two distinct sec- 
tions: first a reply to those pastors who regard the liturgy merely 
as ONe means among many of making their pastoral work more 
effective; then a reply to those who take a more profound view 
of the matter. 

1) Those pastors who demand practical results will ask: What 
can the liturgical movement do for my parish? Of what use is it? 
For the time being I shall consider the liturgy merely as an instru- 
ment in the care of souls; I shall indicate some of the advantages 
it offers in this respect, without making any attempt to exhaust 
the subject. 
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a) Making fuller use of the liturgy in parish life will insure 
variety. Nothing is quite so fatal to any project as monotonous 
repetition: quotidiana vilescunt. The same holds for religious 
life: daily routine (if unalleviated) can easily have a soporific 
effect. Always the same Benediction services with litanies, endless 
Requiem Masses, etc. That spells death to vigorous parish life. 
The liturgy brings change and life into the parish. Something is 
always happening. If only pastors would give the liturgical year 
a trial, what a change there would be in their parishes! Every 
pastor wants his church full; the liturgical apostolate will help 
him fill it. What a different aspect the house of God, the divine 
services, would assume under the influence of the liturgy. The 
liturgy exercises an immediate and dramatic appeal to the eye, the 
ear, the heart and the emotions. 


b) The liturgical revival teaches the faithful to understand the 
divine services. It used to be that men would sit in church patiently, 
even though they had no idea of what was going on. But that 
time is past. Today men want to understand the divine services; 
if they cannot, they will avoid them. Nowadays, when program 
notes are available in the theater and at the concert, alert men are 
not content to be left in the dark in church. 


c) Then there is participation. It is a commonplace that one is 
interested in something in proportion as he has an active share in 
it. Why do the men-folk in particular often avoid church? Simply 
because the services bore them. Active participation quickly trans- 
forms a yawning congregation into a wide-awake one. Get in- 
different Christians to participate actively, and you will have them 
out of their rut. We shall yet come to recognize that active partici- 
pation is capable of working a marvelous transformation in lay 
Christianity, of ushering in a new epoch. 


A new type of Christian is in the process of formation: the 
self-reliant Christian who takes the destiny of his soul into his 
own hands, who wants to be a lay apostle, who is prepared to 
fight for his faith, who wants to take the Bible and make of it a 
rule of life. Yes, fostering the liturgy can transform an inarticulate 
and sluggish congregation into a completely active one. And sure- 
ly that is the ardent wish of every pastor. 
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PASTORAL WORK 


d) Thus the pastor will soon find that he has a living parish 
community. The liturgy educates for community life; it tends of 
its very nature to quicken the communal spirit. Indeed it will 
produce a parish family. Who would deny that in the last few 
decades subjectivism and individualism have been cherished and 
promoted altogether too much? In the parish of yesterday there 
was no ‘‘we’’, but rather—whether you consider individuals or 
societies and confraternities—only an aggregate of ego’s. Now the 
liturgy places the individual in his proper relation to the com- 
munity. When the faithful pray together, offer together, celebrate 
the Mysteries together, they are soon bound together in a com- 
munity of love. 


The liturgy helps the pastor to obtain all he could wish for: 
a full church, an active congregation, and a living parish family. 


2) I shall now attempt a reply to those pastors who take a more 
profound view of the question: How does the liturgy help the 
pastor? To them let it be said that the liturgy is actually an essen- 
tial part of pastoral work. There can be no true pastoral work 
without the liturgy. After all, pastoral work means fundamentally 
a concern for the religious life of man. And in what does the re- 
ligious life of the Christian consist? The baptismal catechesis gives 
us the answer: What dost thou ask of the Church of God? Faith. 
What doth faith bring thee to? Life everlasting. If therefore thou 
wilt enter into life, keep the commandments. Here we have indi- 
cated for us the three great goods of the Christian life: faith, the 
commandments and grace. But of course they are not on a par. 
Faith is the foundation, the commandments are the protecting wall, 
while grace is the inner fortress itself. Faith and the commandments 
were contained also in the Old Covenant. Fostering faith and se- 
curing regular observance of the commandments will, therefore, 
hardly suffice for distinctly Christian pastoral work; to confine 
oneself to that would be to labor, as it were, under the Old Dis- 
pensation. 


That which is specifically Christian in pastoral work is con- 
cern for the life of grace. The great mission of our pastoral labor 
is to form men filled with grace. 
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Far too few perhaps of our pastors are inspired by this concept 
of pastoral work. Many of them are still as it were in the Old 
Testament. In their sermons, in the confessional, indeed in their 
whole approach to pastoral life, they are governed by the one sole 
principle: avoid sin and do good. For them pastoral work con- 
sists in educating men to be ‘‘good people,”’ in organizing them 
into various pious societies, etc. They limit themselves to natural 
means of pastoral care, such as personal contact, visiting homes, 
friendliness and edification. (I would be the last to deny that such 
means are good and necessary, but I insist that they do not of 
themselves suffice.) St. Paul could truthfully tell the Corinthians: 
“Yes, you may have ten thousand school-masters in Christ, but 
not more than one father; it was I that begot you in Jesus Christ” 
(1 Cor. 4:15). Pastoral work must be divorced from naturalism 
and elevated to the sacramental plane, to the level of grace. We must 
aim not at mere readiness to keep the commandments but at true 
piety begotten of grace, not at mere pastoral ethics but at the min- 
istry of grace. Who has taught us this new outlook? To be per- 
fectly honest, the subjective piety of recent times did not tell us 
very much about the exalted character of grace. Grace was for the 
most part relegated to the field of theoretical dogma. It was left 
to the liturgical movement to open our eyes to the tremendous 
reality of the grace-life. It likewise has opened the way to a sacra- 
mental care of souls. It has taught us the essential object of pas- 
toral work, which is, as I have said, to form men filled with grace. 


What then do I mean by liturgy? Liturgy is not merely the di- 
vine services as regulated by the Church, and consequently not 
merely something which the individual man or men united in the 
Church give to God. Liturgy is also the instrument, or organ, 
through which God gives His grace to men. God gives His grace 
above all and most abundantly through those means instituted 
by Christ, those means which have been incorporated into the 
liturgy—the sacraments, and especially the holy Eucharist. There- 
fore the liturgy has a twofold function: to lead men to a worship 
of God pleasing to Him, and to conduct His grace to men. 


What value does the liturgy, thus considered, have for pastoral 
work? What more could a pastor do for his congregation than 
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PASTORAL WORK 


to initiate them in a worship of God which is “in Spirit and in 
truth,”’ and to put at their disposal, unreservedly, the sources of 
grace? Or do some pastors really believe that they can do this 
better and more easily without the liturgy? 

This then must be our firm conviction: pastoral work is, basic- 
ally, concern for the life of grace. And the liturgy is the essential 
source and means of grace. Consequently the liturgy is an essential 
part of pastoral work. I do not believe that any priest can escape 
the logic of this. Hence it is inconceivable that any truly sincere 
pastor of souls wants to strike the liturgy thus understood off 
his program of pastoral work. 

Quite on the contrary. We must with the help of the liturgy 
erect our pastoral care of souls on a new foundation. We must en- 
throne the sacramental ministry in the place of merely pedagogical 
or ethical pastoral activity. And let no one think that moral the- 
ology and discipline will thereby suffer loss. The man perfected 
in grace accepts the commandments in a much more positive and 
joyful fashion. With him it is not: you must do this and dare not 
do that; rather, he accepts the principle: a child must have the 
features of His father, must resemble Him. 

Yes, when once we rise to the level of sacramental pastoral 
work we shall have at our command the best possible means of 
discharging our duty as pastors. Then the holy Sacrifice of the 
Mass will be the pivot of parish life. Indeed the pastor must be 
greatly concerned with bringing his flock to a proper understand- 
ing of the Mass. For it is from the altar that he must build up his 
congregation—for he recognizes in it nothing less than the 
grace-filled Body of Christ. We all recall how at the bidding of the 
prophet Eliseus the poor widow poured oil into empty vessels until 
they were full. So it is with the pastor: it is his task to pour the 
oil of grace into the vessels entrusted to him. 


A parish community has value only in so far as it is perfected 
in grace. A pastor must therefore focus all his effort on fostering 
the life of grace. And to that end he needs the liturgy. Baptism 
and the holy Eucharist will consequently be the poles of his pas- 
toral efforts. Now consciousness of baptism, renewal of baptismal 
consciousness, is nothing else than consciousness of grace. And that 
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is precisely the pedagogical method of the Church: to foster this 
consciousness of baptism, to stir up the grace that is in man by the 
pouring of water. The entire season of Lent, the paschal season, 
and every Sunday of the year are dedicated to fostering, and to 
renewing the grace of baptism. And of course the Eucharist, both 
as sacrificial victim and as spiritual food, must be the great center 
par excellence of parish life. Never is the pastor more truly such, 
never is he greater than when, surrounded by his actively partici- 
pating congregation, he breaks for them the twofold bread—the 
bread of instruction and the Bread of Thanksgiving. That is pas- 
toral work in its highest form. 


The liturgical year, too, must be viewed in its relation to the 
life of grace; in following it the child of God grows and matures 
for heaven. But space will not permit any detailed suggestions on 
liturgical pastoral technique. Just one final observation: the liturgy 
puts in our hands a precious book which has too often been left 
to gather dust on our shelves. I refer of course to the holy Bible. 
I am firmly convinced that the Bible (if used) will enrich, intensi- 
fy the inner life of, and sanctify our Church. Devoted study and 
meditation of holy Scripture will give us priests a new ability of 
discharging the all-important office of preaching more effectively. 
The Bible is capable of transforming our lay Christians into truly 
“evangelical’” men — men who will penetrate to the very core of 
Christianity. 

That is a conviction that I have sought to propagate during 
twenty-five years: the Bible and the liturgy will cause the Church 
and pastoral work to blossom anew; if we make the most of the 
Bible and liturgy we shall once more have a Christian people after 
the heart of Christ. 

PIUs PARSCH 
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THE EUCHARIST A RE-EENACTMENT OF THE 
ENTIRE OPUS REDEMPTIONIS: WITNESS 
OF THE FATHERS 


HE present article is intended to supplement and confirm 
our previous argument from history, liturgy, sacred art 
and holy Scripture.’ In particular it shall bring evidence 
of patristic tradition concerning the re-enactment of the 
whole ‘‘opus redemptionis’’ in the eucharistic Mystery 

by the intervention of the Holy Spirit. 


The eucharistic theology of the Fathers is commonly assumed 
to be undeveloped, incomplete, lacking exact terminology and sys- 
tematic treatment. It is true, the Fathers of the Church did not 
know of the many theories and disagreements of the post-Tri- 
dentine theologians relative to the eucharistic Sacrifice; they did not 
write with strict scholastic terminology; they did not propose a 
complete system concerning the eucharistic Mystery and its main 
aspects: the real presence, transubstantiation, sacrifice, sacrament. 
At the time of the Fathers no heresies directly opposed any of these 
dogmas, and hence no systematic elaboration of doctrine was called 
for. It was only later, in the middle ages, that difficulties arose 
directly out of eucharistic questions: for instance, about the distinc- 
tion between the historical and sacramental body of Christ (Rha- 
banus Maurus vs. Paschasius Radbertus), and about the real pres- 
ence (the Council of Rome, 1079, vs. Berengarius). Against the 
christological heresies of their own times the Fathers had to explain 
the eucharistic Mystery indirectly rather and incidentally, and 
primarily they had to defend the fundamental dogma of the 
reality of the body and blood of Christ. 


Consequently we cannot expect to find in patristic literature a 
complete system about the eucharistic Sacrifice as re-enactment of 
the different mysteries of our Lord’s life, or about transubstantia- 
tion in its diverse aspects as nativity, passion and glorification. 
Nevertheless there is contained in the writings of the Fathers an 





*Cf. ‘‘Christ’s Nativity Re-enacted in Sacrament: With Particular Reference to 
the Eucharistic Visions of St. Hildegarde,”’ O.F., Vol. XX, pp. 69-80; and 
“Redemptive Acts of History Re-enacted in Eucharistic Mystery,’’ ibid., pp. 
301-313. 
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abundance of texts and statements which present the fundamental 
principle, so beautiful in its simplicity, so impressive in the unanim- 
ity with which it is accepted: the eucharistic Mystery is a con- 
tinuation and extension of the mystery of the incarnation. There 
is further an abundance of texts which explain the eucharistic 
Sacrifice as the re-enactment of the nativity, of the passion, and 
of the glorification. Special emphasis, finally, is placed on the 
eucharistic intervention of the Holy Spirit. We shall, in the fol- 
lowing consider each of these points in some detail. 


THE EUCHARIST AS CONTINUATION OF THE INCARNATION 


Leo XIII has concisely formulated the leading idea of the eucha- 
ristic theology of the Fathers in his encyclical Mirae Caritatis (May 
28, 1902): ‘““The Eucharist, according to the testimony of the 
holy Fathers, must be regarded as a certain continuation and ex- 
pansion of the incarnation. For by It the substance of the incarnate 
Word is united with individual men; and the supreme Sacrifice of 
Calvary is in admirable manner renewed.’” It is a thought of in- 
finite beauty and inexhaustible riches to conceive the ‘Mystery of 
faith’ (cf. words of consecration) as the continuation of the ‘‘great 
mystery of godliness — magnum sacramentum pietatis’’ (1 Tim. 
3:16). The eucharistic theology of the Fathers considers and 
contemplates the holy Eucharist not as something taken by itself, 
but in its dogmatic place within the organism of divine mysteries, 
within the luminous stream of communication and manifestation 
of the divine life, which originates in the blessed Trinity from 
Father through the Son to the Holy Spirit, is poured out and 
made manifest “‘ad extra’’ in the mystery of Christ, and is com- 
municated and continued through the Eucharist in the Mystical 
Body. Both mysteries — incarnation and Eucharist — are sacred 
means, are great ‘‘sacraments’” for the purpose of communicating 
the life of the blessed Trinity to men. 


On the basis of this principle, it is merely an analysis of details 
in the organic connection of these mysteries, if we state with the 





**Pucharistia, Patrum sanctorum testimonio, Incarnationis continuatio quae- 
dam et amplificatio censenda est. Siquidem per ipsam Incarnati Verbi substantia 
cum singulis hominibus copulatur; et supremum in Calvaria sacrificium admira- 
bili modo renovatur.” 
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HISTORY AND MYSTERY 


Fathers that whatever was visible in Christ has entered into the 
Eucharist, that all events enacted and suffered in the historical body 
of Christ are reflected in the sacramental body; what His coming 
“‘visibiliter’’ effected in the world, is now effected in man by His 
coming “‘sacramentaliter’’ in the Eucharist; what His passion “‘in 
specie propria’ was for the world, that the Eucharist is ‘‘sacra- 
mentally’’ for man. Accepting the principle stated above, there is 
no longer any question of whether or not the full life of Christ, 
His whole work of redemption, is brought to us in the Eucharist; 
there is merely a question of how to grasp, how to explain and to 
define these wonderful facts with human concepts, how to put them 
into theological terms. 


St. Justin (d. 167) was the first to introduce into patristic theology 
the parallelism of incarnation and Eucharist (Apol.1, 66): “For we do 
not receive these things as common bread or common drink; but as Jesus 
Christ our Savior, having been made flesh by a word of God, had flesh 
and blood for our salvation, so we have learned that the food, made a 
Eucharist by a word of prayer that comes from Him, from which our 
blood and flesh are nourished, by change are the flesh and blood of the 
incarnate Jesus.” The real presence of the body and blood of Christ and 
the analogy between the act of incarnation and the act of transubstantia- 
tion, between the “word of God” and the “prayer that comes from Him,” 
is what St. Justin set out to propound. But his method of explaining the 
Eucharist by means of the mystery of incarnation became the funda- 
mental principle in the eucharistic theology of the Father; so much so, 
that occasionally — although without consequences upon tradition — it 
even led to certain exaggerations, e.g., in the writings of Theodoret 
(cf. below). 

St. Irenaeus (d. 202), likewise concerned with defending the reality of 
Christ’s flesh and blood in the Eucharist, uses the same comparison (Adv. 
Haereses V, 2): “In the same manner in which you ascribe to the Eucharist 
only the value of a symbol, so also the incarnation is reduced (by you) to 
mere appearance: there is not more flesh in the one than in the other. The 
incarnation does not differ from the Eucharist.” 

St. Ambrose (d. 397) in turn positively sanctions this method (De 
Mysteriis 9, 53): “Let us use examples: with the example of the incarna- 
tion let us explain the truth of the Mystery (the Eucharist) .” 

St. Augustine (d. 430) connects the two great “sacraments” of incar- 
nation and Eucharist on the basis of St. Paul’s beautiful expression “Mag- 
num est sacramentum pietatis” (1 Tim. 3:16; note how significantly the 
Vulgate translated the Greek term “mysterion” with “sacramentum’’). 
What St. Paul applies to Christ, “quod manifestum est in carne, justifica- 
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tum est in Spiritu ... assumptum est in gloria,” St. Augustine predicates 
about the Eucharist (In Joan., tr. 26,13): “Unus panis unum corpus multi 
sumus (1 Cor. 10:17). © SACRAMENTUM PIETATIs, 0 signum unitatis, o 
vinculum caritatis.” 

St. Cyril of Alexandria (d. 444), the defender of the mystery of the 
incarnation against Nestorius and the champion against oriental rational- 
ism, saw and proclaimed with great ingenuity the organic interrelation of 
the mysteries of incarnation and Eucharist. A brilliant summary of his 
ideas is to be found in his comentary on St. John’s Gospel. The most 
beautiful passage is the eucharistic interpretation of the words of Christ: 
“And the glory that thou hast given me, I have given to them” (John 
17:22). What beauty and light does not this shed upon our understand- 
ing of the Eucharist, when St. Cyril reminds us that it is the same glory 
of which we read in the Prologue: “And we have seen his glory, the glory 
as it were of the only-begotten of the Father”; the same glory which 
appeared in Bethlehem and in the whole life of Christ, the glory of the 
Son of God shining through the humanity as through a veil (Eutymius), 
resplendent in His teaching, in His miracles, in transfiguration, in pas- 
sion, resurrection and ascension: the splendor of the glory and the figure 
of the substance of the Father. 

St. Leo the Great (d. 461) summarized the relation between incarna- 
tion and Eucharist in a famous and beautiful passage in his Homily 74, 
12: “What was visible in our Savior has entered into the sacraments.” 

Under pressure of the christological heresies (Monophysitism and Nes- 
torianism) the two mysteries of incarnation and Eucharist were then 
considered and studied more intensively in their mutual relationship. To 
oppose the exaggeration of Monophysitism and in order to defend the 
dogma of the two natures in Christ, a kind of exaggerated Dyophysitism 
was introduced by Theodoret (d. 458), which is reflected even in the 
writings of Pope St. Gelasius (d. 496). 

St. Gelasius I (Ep. 27,3): “Certainly the image and likeness of the 
body and blood of Christ are celebrated in the action of the Mysteries 
(the Eucharist). It is sufficiently evident that we have to admit in Christ 
God Himself what we confess, celebrate and accept in regard to His 
image (the eucharistic elements); as they are changed under the action 
of the Holy Spirit into the divine substance so that the two natures remain 
in their properties (““permanentes tamen in sua proprietate naturae’), 
so likewise do we have to understand the other principal mystery (incarna- 
tion), whose efficacy and power these represent to us.” The pope speaks 
about incarnation and Eucharist as of two mysteries which correspond to 
each other as principal mystery and its image and likeness. (Some com- 
mentators understand the phrase “permanentes tamen in sua proprietate 
naturae’”’ of the accidents, and thus arrive at an orthodox interpretation. ) 
— Through the efforts of Leontius of Byzantium (d. 543), the teaching 
of St. Cyril of Alexandria emerged victorious. 
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HISTORY AND MYSTERY 


EUCHARISTIC NATIVITY 


The testimony for the real presence of Christ’s body and blood 
in the blessed Sacrament constitutes the starting point in the com- 
parison the Fathers institute particularly between transubstantia- 
tion on the one hand, and annunciation and nativity on the other. 
They explain the eucharistic consecration as the descent of the Word 
of God, as an overshadowing by the Holy Spirit; they compare 
the words of consecration with the activity of the Word of God 
forming for Himself a body in the womb of the Blessed Virgin. 
They institute a parallel between the petition for consecration in 
the Canon-prayer and the prayer of our Lady for the coming of 
the Savior. In the words of consecration they see implicitly con- 
tained the words of Psalm 39: ‘‘Behold, I come to do thy will, O 
God.”” The priest is compared to the angel Gabriel, the ‘‘Hosanna 
in excelsis’ of the Canon with the hymn of the angels in Beth- 
lehem. They state explicitly that the Christmas celebration is not 
a birthday celebration in memory only, but a making present of 
the mystery itself. 


St. Athanasius (d. 373) in the Fragmentum apud Eutychium: “As soon 
however as the great prayers and holy petitions are said, the Word descends 
upon the bread and the chalice and they become His body. . . .” 

St. Augustine (d. 430) in The City of God 17, 20, beautifully estab- 
lishes the connection between the nativity and the Sacrifice of Christ, and 
understands both to be re-enacted in the eucharistic Sacrifice. It is he in 
particular who hears the echo of the words “Behold, I come to do thy 
will, O God” (Ps. 39; cf. Hebr. 10:5-9) in the words of consecration. 

St. Leo (d. 461) sees the mysteries of incarnation and Eucharist so 
closely connected with the mystery of grace that he says: the Christmas 
celebration is more than a date in our memories; it is a day on which 
Christ’s birth is made present to us, for “the birthday of the Head is the 
birthday of the Body — Natalis capitis natalis est corporis,” The birthday 
of Christ does not merely present an objective truth in which we believe, 
or an historical date which we recall. Christ’s nativity has entered and 
enters our lives anew with the newness of our incorporation into Him. 

In Homily 29, 1, he states: “Let us not be disturbed by our own in- 
abilities. The Gospels and prophets will help us. They will set our hearts 
on fire and teach us that our Lord’s birthday, when the Word was made 
flesh, is more than a date in our memories; it is a day we must look upon 
as present. Even now you may hear the angels’ tidings brought to shep- 
herds watching their flocks — for I have charge over the Lord’s sheep, 
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and in my heart I have kept the words I heard from heaven. Today, on 
this joyous feast, I can say to you: Behold, I bring you good news of great 
joy which shall be to all people; for there is born to you today in the 
town of David a Savior, who is Christ the Lord.” This enthusiastic homily 
has filled and formed with its spirit the postcommunion of the Mass at 
Dawn: “Huius nos, Domine, sacramenti semper novitas natalis instauret: 
cuius nativitas singularis humanam repulit vetustatem — May the birth- 
day-newness of this Sacrament make us ever new, O Lord, whose unique 
nativity has banished human oldness.” 

St. Isidore of Seville (d. 636) in his De Eccl. Officiis 1, 18,4 explains 
the Canon with reference to the particular circumstances of the nativity 
of Christ, and says that in the anaphora the heavenly powers are invited 
to join with the earthly creatures and to sing the “Hosanna in excelsis” 
as it was sung when our Savior was born. 

St. John Damascene (d. 759), De Fide Orthodoxa 4, 13, compares again 
annunciation and consecration: “Since we know that the Word has formed 
for Himself a body from His pure and immaculate Virgin Mother, is it 
therefore not conceivable that He can form for Himself a body from 
bread and blood from wine? ‘How shall this be,’ said the holy Virgin, 
‘since I do not know man?’ The archangel answered: “The Holy Spirit. 
...’ If you ask the manner (of consecration), it shall suffice for you to 
know that it is done by the Holy Spirit, in the same way as the Lord has 
formed for Himself flesh of the blood of the holy Mother of God.” 

Paschasius Radbertus (d. 831), De corpore et sanguine Domini: “It is 
the same Christ who by the Holy Spirit produces His flesh. Who else 
could create in the womb, so that the Word became flesh? In the same 
manner it is done (in the Eucharist), so we have to believe: that by the 
same power of the Holy Spirit through the word of Christ is effected His 
flesh and blood by an invisible action. . . .” 

We conclude this series of texts about the eucharistic nativity with a 
passage from a letter of St. Hildegarde (Ep. 47, Ad Praelatos Moguntinen- 
ses): “You are the angels of the Lord of hosts: because, as at the words 
of the angel Gabriel God became incarnate of the Virgin Mary in order 
by His nativity, passion and ascension, to save man who was lost, so at 
your words the same body and the same blood of the same Son of God, 
with the representation of His nativity, passion and resurrection, is 
wrought for our salvation and for the salvation of all the faithful, both 
living and dead.” 


EUCHARIST AND PASSION 


It is superfluous to verify with a series of texts the teaching of 
the Fathers about the eucharistic Sacrifice as re-presentation of the 
passion of Christ. The few texts we adduce shall emphasize how 
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HISTORY AND MYSTERY 


the Fathers understand the Eucharist as a re-enactment of the pas- 
sion as action: a sacrificial action accomplished sacramentally, in a 
sign which signifies and effects the “‘traditio’’ of the body and the 
“effusio’’ of the blood; nativity and passion are contained in con- 
secration, which is one action ‘“‘realiter,’’ manifold “‘ratione.” 


St. Justin (d. 167), Dialogue with Trypho, 41: “The Eucharist, the 
celebration of which our Lord Jesus Christ has prescribed in remembrance 
of the suffering which He endured... .” 

St. Cyprian (d. 258), Epistola 63,14: “And because we make men- 
tion of His passion in all sacrifices — for the Lord’s passion is the sacrifice 
which we offer — we ought to do nothing else than what He did. As often, 
therefore, as we offer the cup in commemoration of the Lord and of His 
passion, let us do what it is known the Lord did.” 

St. Gregory Nazianzen (d.390) analyzed the transubstantiation as 
incarnation and immolation simultaneously (Ep. 171): “Do not hesitate, 
O priest, to pray and to practice the mission for us, when with a word 
thou attractest the Word, when thou art cutting with unbloody immola- 
tion the body and blood of the Lord, using a word instead of a sword.” 

St. Gaudentius Brixenensis (d. 410): “The labors of the passion of 
Christ we offer in the figure (sacrament) of His body and blood.” 

St. Gregory of Nazianzen’s thought is preserved most beautifully in 
the Ethiopian missal (cf. P. Chaine, La consécration et l’epiclése dans le 
missel éthiopien, Rome, 1910, p. 31): 

May there be opened the doors of light, 

May there be opened the doors of glory, 

May the veil be lifted from the face of the Father, 

May the Lamb of God descend, 

May it be placed upon the priestly table before me, a sinful ser- 
vant, 

May the song [the sung words of Consecration] be sent, the fiery 
terrible sword, 

May it appear upon this bread and the chalice, 

And sever this oblation. 


CONSECRATION — GLORIFICATION 


The eucharistic Sacrifice is, according to the Fathers, the celebra- 
tion also of the resurrection, the re-enactment of the manifestation 
of the risen Lord. The prayers of the Canon are a petition for glori- 
fication, a calling down of the fire of glory, as Elias called down 
fire from heaven upon his sacrifice. Holy Communion is a drinking 
of the cup filled with the fire of glory, it is a being touched with 
the live coal (cf. Is. 6), a glowing in the fire of the Holy Spirit. 
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“Anthrax’’ (live coal) occurs frequently as a name for the eucha- 
ristic body in the Eastern Liturgies and likewise in the writings of 
the Fathers, and by means of it they explain the effect of holy 
Communion. 

St. Cyprian (Ep. 63, 13) explains the difference between the custom of 
celebrating the Eucharist in the morning, and Christ’s own celebration of 
the Last Supper and the Institution of the Eucharist in the evening: “But 
still it was not in the morning, but after supper, that the Lord offered 
the mingled cup. . . . It behooved Christ to offer about the evening of the 
day, that the very hour of sacrifice might show the setting and the evening 
of the world. . . . But we celebrate the resurrection of the Lord in the 
morning.” 

St. Ephraem (d. 373), The Incomprehensibility of the Son, 4: “Fire 
fell once upon the sacrifices of Elias and consumed them. For us the fire 
of mercy became the sacrifice of life. Fire at one time consumed the 
sacrifice; but Thy fire, O Lord, we eat at Thy Sacrifice.” 

Cyrillonas (Syrian poet at the end of the third and beginning of the 
fourth century): “Drink of the cup of fire, the blood which inflames all 
that partake of it.” 

St. Cyril of Alexandria (d. 444) celebrates the Eucharist as a re-enact- 
ment of the manifestation of the risen Lord: “. . . it surpasses all under- 
standing; we close the doors (of the church), but then Christ joins us, 
and appears to all of us, invisibly and visibly at the same time. . . . He 
permits and presents His sacred body to be touched.” 

In the controversy with Nestorius, who denied the Eucharist to be the 
Son of God, St. Cyril as the defender of the faith spoke clearly of the 
vivifying and sanctifying flesh and blood of Christ in the Eucharist (Adv. 
Nestorium 7,3): “The flesh became spiritual after resurrection in order 
to communicate to us the energy for our resurrection.” 

In the same writing Adv. Nestorium, and in a special scholion “De 
carbone” St Cyril explains the “live coal” as the incarnate Word present 
in the Eucharist with His humanity “transformed into His divine glory 
and activity.” 

St. John Damascene (d. 754), De fide orthod. 4,13: “Let us draw 
near to Him with ardent desire and receive the divine coal, so that in the 
fire of our desire and in the heat of the received coal our sins may be 
burnt and our hearts illuminated, and we may become so much inflamed 
in the exchange (ignis commercio) of fire as to become Gods.” 

(The Roman Pontifical calls the eucharistic Sacrifice a holocaust, con- 
sumed by the fire of the Holy Spirit to an odor of sweetness (De cons. 
altaris): ““Domine sancte Pater omnipotens aeterne Deus . . . preces no- 
strae humilitatis exaudi et respice ad huius altaris holocaustum, quod non 
igne visibili probetur, sed infusum Sancti Spiritus tui gratia in odorem 
suavitatis ascendat.” ) 
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HISTORY AND MYSTERY 


St. Hildegarde heard the voice of the heavenly Father saying (Scivias 
II, vision 6): “I, the Father, glorify now the flesh and blood of My Son 
in the oblation through the sanctification of the Holy Spirit” (note the 
allusion to the highpriestly prayer as found in John 17). 


EUCHARISTIC INTERVENTION OF THE HOLY SPIRIT 


The same divine Spirit who formed the body of Christ in the 
womb of the Virgin, by whom Christ offered Himself upon the 
cross, and who awakened Him in the tomb to life and glory — this 
same Holy Spirit vivifies, sanctifies and glorifies the eucharistic body 
of Christ. And because it is the same divine Spirit, whose activity 
transcends space and time, therefore the Fathers are able to under- 
stand and to explain that the same body that was born of the 
Virgin, that was crucified and pierced with the lance, and that is 
risen and is seated at the Father’s right hand, is now made present, 
offered, and given in holy Eucharist; therefore too in consecration 
there is re-presented the nativity, the passion, and the glorification, 
because all this is wrought by the sanctification of the Holy Spirit, 
whose activity reaches from the eternal ‘‘hodie’’ into all places, unto 
all times, uniting events and deeds. 

Gaudentius Brixinensis (d.410): “Do not think that this is earthly 
which has become something heavenly by Him who entered it and made 
it His body and blood. But believe that it became what it is announced to 
be, by the fire of the divine Spirit.” 

St. Fulgentius Ruspensis (d. 535), Ad Monimum I, 2, 6: “When could 
holy Church ask more fittingly for the coming of the Holy Spirit (Epikle- 
sis) than for the consecration of the Sacrifice, since she knows that her 
Head was born according to the flesh by this same Holy Spirit? For Mary 
was told by the word of the angel: the Holy Spirit shall come upon thee 
and the power of the Most High shall overshadow thee.” 

St. Gregory the Great (d. 604) is recorded by Paul the Deacon (d. 
780) to have said: “With the same power with which our Creator has 
created everything out of nothing and has built for Himself a body from 
the flesh of the Virgin, He changes bread and wine through the sanctifi- 
cation of His Spirit into flesh and blood.” 

St. Fulbert of Chartres (d. 1028) Ep. 1: “It is the same flesh, the one 
assumed from the Virgin, and the other consecrated from material and 
virginal creature; it is one and the same artist, namely the Spirit, who by 
invisible action transforms it into the substance of true flesh. It is not the 
symbol of an empty mystery, but the true body of Christ built by the 
Holy Spirit.” 
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St. Peter Damian (d. 1072), Liber qui appellatur Gratissimus, 9: “The 
body of the Lord, which is consecrated on the sacred altar, . . . conceiving 
the power of the holy Spirit is vivified and sanctified, so as to be able to 
vivify and sanctify us.” 

Rupert of Deutz (d. 1135), Im Exod. 2: “Because the Virgin conceived 
Him by the Holy Spirit, who is the eternal fire, and because He has 
offered Himself by the same Holy Spirit as a living oblation to the living 
God — as the Apostle says (Hebr. 9:14: qui per Spiritum aeternum seme- 
tipsum obtulit immaculatum Deo”) — therefore it is done in the fire of 
the altar: by the activity of the Holy Spirit, namely, bread becomes the 
body, wine becomes the blood of Christ.” 

St. Hildegarde, Ep. 43: Responsum Hildegardis (sacerdoti cuidam) de 
corpore et sanguine Domini: “The same power of the Most High which 
effected the body in the womb of the Virgin, transforms upon the altar 
at the words of the priest the oblation of bread and wine into the sacra- 
ment of flesh and blood. Therefore appear also the nativity, the passion, 
the burial, the resurrection and the ascension of the Son of the heavenly 
Father in the same Sacrament.” 


ST. THOMAS AND PATRISTIC TRADITION 


Not as a special question, but by way of an appendix which will 
summarize the patristic tradition as explained above, we shall add a few 
quotations from St. Thomas. In his eucharistic theology, St. Thomas has 
preserved and transmitted to us faithfully and completely the tradition 
of the Fathers: in the whole structure of his treatise, in the order of the 
questions, in the quotations and authorities to whom he refers, in the 
principles applied, in the conclusions deduced — everywhere we find patris- 
tic thought presented in systematic form and uniform terminology. 


THE EucHARIsT AS CONTINUATION OF THE INCARNATION 


No theologian could express more concisely and more beautifully the 
relation of these two mysteries than does St. Thomas in the Swmma theol. 
III, q. 83, a. 4: “Respondeo dicendum quod quia in hoc sacramento totum 
mysterium nostrae salutis comprehenditur, ideo prae caeteris sacramentis 
majori solemnitate agitur — Because in this sacrament is comprised the 
entire mystery of our salvation, therefore it is enacted with greater 
solemnity than the rest of the sacraments.” To grasp the full import of 
this statement, we have to remember that according to St. Thomas, 

1) all the events of the life of Christ in His humanity, in His body, 
have redemptive value; even the events in His dead body are “sacramenta 
salutis’’ ; 

2) the Eucharist is so much the perfection, consummation, and end of 
the other sacraments that these latter are somehow merely an anticipation 
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HISTORY AND MYSTERY 


of an effect of the Eucharist. (Scheeben in his Mysteries of Christianity 
also develops this point eloquently.) 

Summa theol. Ill, q. 48, a.6: “All actions and sufferings of Christ 
operate instrumentally in the power of the divinity unto the salvation 
of men.” 

Summa theol. Ill, p. 50, a. 6: “Whatever happened in the flesh of 
Christ, even after the soul had left, has been redemptive in virtue of the 
divinity united to the body.” 

Summa theol. Il, q. 56, a. 1: “What Christ has acted or suffered in 
His humanity is redemptive for us in virtue of His divinity, ... (in 
virtue of) the divine power which reaches presently (praesentialiter) 
all places and times.” 

Summa theol. Il, q. 78, a. 4: “Like the rest of His deeds and words 
(so the words of consecration likewise) have instrumentally redemptive 
power.” 

Salvation of man by incorporation into Christ is accomplished by means 
of the sacraments: “per substantiam Christi” in the Eucharist, “per vir- 
tutem Christi” in the rest (cf. Summa theol. Tl, q. 62, a. 1: “per sacra- 
menta novae legis homo Christo incorporatur’). 


EucHaristic NaTIVITY 


Referring to a statement of St. Cyril of Alexandria, St. Thomas in 
the Summa theol. Il, q.79, a. 1, compares the historical advent and 
nativity with the sacramental Christmas and comes to the conclusion: 
as the visible coming of Christ brought the life of grace to the world, so 
His sacramental coming effects the life of grace in man: “Christus .. . 
qui sicut in mundum visibiliter veniens contulit mundo vitam gratiae, 
secundum illud Jo 1,17: ‘Gratia et veritas per Jesum Christum facta est, 
ita in hominem sacramentaliter veniens vitam gratiae operatur, secundum 
illud Jo 6,58: ‘Qui manducat me, vivet propter me.’ Unde et Cyrillus 
dicit: Vivificativum Dei Verbum uniens seipsum propriae carni, fecit 
ipsam vivificativam. Decebat enim eum nostris quodammodo uniri corpo- 
ribus per sacram eius carnem et pretiosum sanguinem, quae accipimus in 
benedictionem vivificativam in pane et in vino.” 

EucCHARIST AND Pass1on 

Summa theol. Tl, q. 79, a. 1: “The effect which the passion of Christ 

had (im specie propria) in the world, this the sacrament effects in man.” 


EUCHARIST AND GLORIFICATION 


Following an idea of St. Cyril of Alexandsia (cf. above) St. Thomas 
compares the preconsecratory invocation of the Canon (“Quam oblatio- 
nem”) with the petition for glorification in the highpriestly prayer of 
Christ (Summa theol. MIl, q. 83, a. 4, ad 7). 
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And quoting a text from St. John Damascene, he explains, in Summa 
theol. Ill, q. 79, a.2, ad 2, the “live coal” of Isaias 6:6 as a figure of 
the causality and effect of the holy Eucharist. 


EucHARIsSTIC INTERVENTION OF THE Hoty Spirit 


Again quoting St. John Damascene, St. Thomas makes the statement 
that transubstantiation is brought about “sole virtute Spiritus Sancti” 
(Summa theol. Ill, q. 78, a.3). He compares it to the formation of 
the body of Christ in the womb of the Virgin, and concludes that the 
action of the Holy Spirit in producing the same effect does not exclude 
the cooperation of an instrument, i.e., of the humanity of Christ as an 
organic instrument and of the priest as causa ministerialis. 


CONCLUSION 


The activity of the Holy Spirit transcends space and time. All 
the events of the life of Christ in “‘specie propria,’’ distinct and 
succeeding one another in time, and wrought by the Holy Spirit, 
are re-enacted sacramentally by the same Holy Spirit in the one 
“Mysterium fidei.’’ Our minds, however, unable to grasp with one 
concept and one word the fulness and the infinite beauty and 
majesty of the eucharistic Mystery, analyze and consider distinctly 
again what in reality is one: namely all the aspects of Christ's 
redemptive work as enumerated in the Anamnesis (‘‘Unde et me- 
mores .. .’’). Holy Mother Church has adjusted herself to the 
human way of reasoning “‘unum post aliud’’ and ‘“‘unum ex alio,” 
and has elaborated the great Anamnesis which we call the liturgical 
year. Feast after feast passes before our eyes, bringing now the one 
and now the other aspect of the reality of the eucharistic Mystery 
to explicit consciousness. But the liturgical year, Canon and Anam- 
nesis, as instituted by the Church, means more than a mere unfold- 
ing of the eucharistic Mystery in the cognoscitive order. Man’s 
incorporation into Christ through the holy Eucharist is an organic 
growth, an organic transformation; it is an advance ‘‘from glory 
to glory”: “But we all, with open face beholding as in a glass the 
glory of the Lord, are changed into the same image from glory to 
glory, even as by the Spirit of the Lord’’ (2 Cor. 3:18). All the 
feasts, all the solemnities, the specific prayers and rites of the dif- 
ferent seasons of the sacred liturgy are sacramentals, as is the 
Anamnesis of the Canon and the whole of the Canon itself. These 
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sacramentals effect ‘ex opere operantis Ecclesiae’ the grace they 
signify. This grace in its turn disposes the soul for the eucharistic 
transformation according to the aspect unfolded and enacted by 
the sacred liturgy. In this way is re-enacted the ‘‘great Sacrament,” 
the one reality, which is ever the same and ever new, comprising 
in itself all reality and actuality of the Mystery of which St. Paul 
says (1 Tim. 3:16): 

“And manifestly great is the mystery of godliness: 

Which was manifested in the flesh, 

Was justified in the spirit, 

Appeared to angels, 

Was preached to Gentiles, 

Believed in the world, 

Taken up in glory.” 



















JEROME GASSNER, O.S.B. 








FROM OTHER TIMES 


AN AMERICAN PRELUDE TO PIUS X: ON 
CONGREGATIONAL SINGING’ 


T is particularly from the great west that multiple evidence 
has come to me, by letter and otherwise, of an intelligent 
appreciation of the merits of congregational singing. It ap- 
pears to me that the western social atmosphere is clearer of 
the fogs of prejudice in favor of old conditions simply be- 

cause they are old. Nevertheless, I allow that, on the whole, it is 
not an unhealthy thing to hold on to what is transmitted to us 
from our ancestors, and to scrutinize with a doubting eye new 
customs, or what seem to be new. Receive not anything as good 
because it is new, nor adopt every new thing because it is good, 
is a maxim worth one’s pondering. 

When I first began to write on congregational singing, after 
years of thought, and I may add, of prayer, I had in hand what 
I knew was no new invention of my own, but which I felt would 
seem to be such to not a few both of the clergy and laity. There- 
fore I took pains in the various articles which I had the honor to 
contribute to the pages of the Catholic World on this subject to 
show that the true ideal of Catholic divine worship is congrega- 
tional, i. e., the worship in common of the people assembled in 
congregation, as the Church directs by precept and practice. That 
was a very simple truth, yet what a number of persons had ‘‘never 
looked at it in that light.’’ Again, I was careful to show that the 
solemn official congregational services of holy Church were not 
mere musical performances, but services of song. The service is 
wholly a song to God. Chiefly, too, a song of praise and thanks- 
giving. The eucharistic Sacrifice of the holy Mass is, by its very 
nature and name of “‘Eucharist,’’ a thanksgiving service. It is a 
most wonderful and perfect song of praise and thanksgiving to the 
divine Majesty for the supernatural elevation of the human race 
by the incarnation of Jesus Christ and for His merciful redemption 
of the world by His sacrifice upon the cross. 

Now came the all important question: Who is to sing at these 
congregational services of song? History tells us, as the letter and 

From the North-Western Chronicle, April 17, 1891. 
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CONGREGATIONAL SINGING 


spirit of the ritual seem to take it for granted they should, that in 
former times the people and priest united in singing holy Mass, 
each taking the special parts assigned to them. Moreover, there are 
places in older countries where the people still keep up the custom 
which once prevailed throughout the Church. Yes: there was a 
time when the voices of all the people in the sanctuaries of wor- 
ship united in pouring forth one joyful, humble hymn of devout 
praise: ““Young men and maidens, old men and children,” all 
singing to God. This is what the Church once realized with an 
edifying result easily understood. 


That was the time when all Christians, even the least instructed 
in worldly science, knew how to sing. And they knew all the 
beautiful and instructive hymns of the Church by heart, and were 
accustomed to sing them at their work, as well as in their homes 
and at their morning and night devotions. They loved to go to 
the monasteries and sing the psalms with the monks, often de- 
priving themselves of sleep in order to be present, hours before the 
daylight, at Matins and Lauds. Happy people, who lived in con- 
stant converse with God! One can also see that this pure, exalted 
happiness enjoyed by them was due, in largest measure, to the fact 
that they were a singing people. And they were a singing people 
because, and only because, the Church, their nursing mother taught 
them to sing. As a fact, it was only through their religious teachers 
that the common people, as a mass, ever learned to sing anywhere 
in the world. How could the poet write: 

‘The harp that once thro’ Tara’s halls 
The soul of music shed, 

Now hangs as mute on Tara’s walls 
As if the soul had fled’’? 

Simply, because the Catholic Irish were forbidden by law to 
hold any religious service during several generations. I have met 
with some Irish peasants who thought that singing in church was 
only a Protestant custom. They had never in all their lives seen or 
heard of a high Mass or Vespers. 

Now came another question. Where did our present prevailing 
“choir’’ system come from? Did the Church make any decree for- 
bidding the people to sing? No; the Church, in so far as it could 
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when speaking officially, has lamented the change, which, in a 
few words, came about in this way: in order that the people should 
the better perform their part it was the custom in old times, and 
got to be the rule, to have a so-called schola or chorus of trained 
singers, who surrounded the celebrating priest at the altar, and 
whose duty it was to lead the great body of the congregation in 
the singing. Hence the chancel, or, as we commonly term it, the 
sanctuary, came to be called the “‘choir.”’ 

Such an arrangement as that which we now call the ‘‘choir”’ 
was never contemplated. In course of time these trained singers 
admitted more or less of the ‘Old Adam” into their company. 
They began to show off their fine voices and their musical learn- 
ing. They introduced new music, too difficult for the people to 
take part in. Result: a song to their own praise, and less and less 
to the praise and glory of God. Just preceding, and about the time 
of the so-called reformation, musical concerts, now so common at 
high Mass and Vespers, absorbed all of those divine services. And 
so the mouths of the people were shut. It was all very fine “‘music,” 
far better, more scientific, more superb in every sense, than the best 
we can dare to think of attempting today — but it shut the mouths 
of the people. It deprived them of right and privilege of personally 
uniting in the common act of worship. They fell back into unintel- 
ligent, gaping listeners. They heard, wondered, admired and praised 
the music and the singers; and that is how we have come by our 
present fashion of the ‘‘choir’’ who “‘do” the singing — such as 
it is. 

I am thinking of the appealing prayer of holy Mardochai: 
‘Hear my supplication, and be merciful to thy lot and inheritance, 
and turn our mourning into joy, that we may live and praise thy 
name, O Lord; shut not the mouth of them that sing unto Thee.” 

The bringing out of those facts I knew would set my readers 
to thinking, and then surely to longing for a chance to lift up 
their voices and send their song of praise heavenward. Then they 
began to speak out what they had often thought but hesitated to 
say: that the “choir was a nuisance, and sometimes a scandal.” 

They had respectfully held their peace before, because they 
concluded that somehow the system was right in principle and 
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CONGREGATIONAL SINGING 


privileged, but had turned out to be a sort of necessary nuisance; 
not knowing that they were all the time suffering under the scourge 
of a false tradition which had padlocked the mouths of their an- 
cestors in the faith. 


And now I felt that intelligent, pious souls would make this 
reflection with me: Alas! how much true, spiritual instruction, 
comfort and joy whole generations of people have been deprived 
of, and how much devout love and praise from His own has not 
God lost! I tell you that it is a very serious reflection to make. 
Generation after generation of those from whom God should have 
received the song of love and praise, all going to their graves, and 
never once in all their lives uttering a sound in the divine presence. 
Wonderful is the spirit of obedience in the Catholic Church! What 
a strain the hearts of thousands upon thousands must have been 
under, to keep the silence which they thought the Church intended 
should be imposed upon them! Do you think that the like silence 
could be kept ig their assemblies by a political or national congre- 
gation when brought together to support the favorite candidate or 
to celebrate some event of national glory? 

Those whose minds were set at work by such reflections, and 
who deeply felt the yearning to come personally nearer to God in 
their public worship, began to open their bibles and read the 
sublime psalms of praise — from the 109th psalm to the end — 
which form so notable a portion of the Church’s own canticle of 
congregational worship. If any of my Catholic readers can peruse 
those divine lauds and not be set on fire to sing them, I may not 
doubt his faith, but I am quite sure the spiritual thermometer will 
show that the temperature of his divine charity is not many degrees 
above zero. 

Many a good Christian departs this life in the hope of going at 
once to join the heavenly choirs. I am thinking some will find 
themselves detained a long time in purgatory learning how to 
sing. This may appear a flippant manner of speech; but I think 
I can show that it expresses a profound truth. 


He who has not learned to offer the spiritual sacrifice of praise 
has, as a creature, failed to realize the primary purpose of the 
Creator in His work; and if the creature be an intelligent one, that 
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purpose includes the personal rendering of the just praise due its 
own Maker. 

What! Am I presuming to imply that if one has not stood up 
and sung his Credo at high Mass, or sung together with others 
some devout congregational hymns in church, he has not sufficiently 
praised God during his life on earth, and cannot sufficiently do so, 
even to be a saint, though he has not had the gift to sing one musi- 
cal phrase correctly? Father Young, you're a crank. You push 
things too far. You are an extremist, and an optimist. You had 
better be careful, more moderate in your claims in favor of your 
pet hobby, or you will endanger its reasonable success. 


To which I reply: Wait a bit, and let us reason it out. You 
will agree with me that one’s salvation, and, perhaps what you 
have not well considered, the degree of one’s special personal divine 
elevation in heaven, is dependent upon, and commensurate with, 
the fulness of his acts of divine praise, according to his vocation. 
Praise is certainly a supreme act of divine homage. It is the climax 
of all other possible acts of worship tending to bring about the 
union of the soul with God. Our Lord’s own incarnation and 
redemption are of infinite merit precisely because these acts give 
infinite praise to the eternal Godhead. What Adam denied, and 
what the human race denies to God through original and actual 
sin, is precisely the praise given by our Lord and Savior Jesus 
Christ. That is what He came to restore: to bring back the rebel- 
lious world dishonoring its Creator by sin, to be a company of 
humble, adoring creatures. 


Praise is by word; word is by speech, by act, by all that sig- 
nifies outwardly the interior, spiritual elevation of the soul deny- 
ing itself, putting its pride, its self-conceit, its self-will and self- 
love under foot; and giving all glory to God. Now we are coming 
to it. Read the thirtieth verse of St. Matthew’s Gospel: “And a 
hymn being said, they went out to Mount Olivet.’ Do you think 
that was the first time our Lord sang a hymn with His disciples? 
Unquestionably not. But how could He or they have the heart to 
sing just as He was going to His awful passion and death? Be- 
cause song becometh the lover in the hour of His supreme inspira- 
tion and exaltation of spirit. 
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CONGREGATIONAL SINGING 


Song is the highest, purest, most elevating form of all speech 
or other outward expression of the fulness of the heart. ‘Out of 
the abundance of the heart the mouth speaketh.”” And he who 
would follow the impulses of nature inspired by enthusiasm, by 
heartfelt devotion to the object of which he yearns to give loyal 
and loving homage, finds himself uttering his language in more 
vibrant, sonorous tones, marked by more sympathetic accent, and 
more melodious rhythm; in a word, he sings it. The very words 
he uses are more poetic, more sublime. He uses words which the 
French call their ‘‘grand sens.’’ His soul becomes enlarged, and 
takes to itself wings which bear it aloft to heights which only 
those who love can reach: those souls in whom one can say that, 
“non seulement il y fait clair, mats encore qu'tl y fait chaud.” 


To all language there is a double sense: a human, limited sense, 
and a divine, infinite sense. ‘““There are words,’ says Homer, 
‘which men hear in one manner, and the gods in another.”’ He 
who uses words in singing employs the art and tone truly called 
divine. His language takes upon itself that characteristic, so difficult 
to define, but which we so sensibly feel, styled “‘unction.’’ Hearing 
it we are penetrated with an indefinable emotion; for, as he speaks 
‘‘as the gods’’ so we also hear and understand him. He lifts us up 
to higher regions of thought, and we are sometimes led to wonder 
if he, the singer, feels all of the deep emotions which his voice 
arouses within our bosoms. His song awakens in our soul harmonies 
which would otherwise lay dormant. Like the singer’s own soul, 
ours are enraptured and brought into closer harmony with God, 
with the spiritual, with nature. We hear, so to speak, the divine 
harmonies of the singer’s tones, and it is this that thrills and 
transports us. 


Now, I may ask: Is it any wonder that holy Church has a 
song of her own, a sublime, poetic, truly oratorical chant, to which 
almost every word of her divine service of praise is attuned: all the 
magnificent, unsurpassed “divine office’ already mentioned: saving 
a few secret prayers, every word of the missal. Open the three large 
volumes for the special use of the bishop, called the pontifical — 
almost all song, from beginning to end. These things being all so 
true, please go back and read over again, my flippant sentence 
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about a soul that has never lifted its voice and sung to God; and 
I think you will discover in what sense it holds a great truth. My 
pen sang it as I wrote, and it has the ‘‘grand sens’ for those who 
have ears to hear. 

Practical conclusions from the foregoing reasoning: 

1) The highest, most effective, in a word, the best form of the 
public worship and praise of God offered by the Catholic Church 
is by song. 

2) He is the better Christian, and the more pleasing to God, 
the more worthy to be called, and likely to become, a saint who 
praises God in the best way that He has established through the 
Church. 

3) He who by circumstances cannot do so is thereby accidently 
deprived of the best means of praising God, and, so far, suffers by 
the loss of that most effective means of sanctification. 

4) Presence at, and association with, the Church’s worship in 
singing the praises of God ought to be preferred, other things being 
equal, to worshiping in silence at Mass and Vespers. 

5) When, by force of circumstances the people cannot take any 
part in it, they ought to double the petition in the Lord’s prayer, 
“Thy kingdom come,” that the day may be hastened when they 
can do so. 


6) If the people have no chance to sing at Mass or Vespers they 
ought to begin at once, and sing the praises of God in some other 
way. If there is a congregational service held in the church with 
singing, in which they can take part, they ought to diligently at- 
tend that service and sing out with all the skill and power with 
which the Lord will endow them. If possible, father and mother 
and children should sing devout hymns at home. 


7) If one should be bidden to hold his peace because he can’t 
sing ‘‘fit to be heard’’ let him reply, that he doesn’t sing to be 
heard by anyone but God, and that he knows he can sing ‘‘fit to 
be heard’’ by Him. Judged by that motive any singing by wor- 
shiping people is not only fit to be heard by both God and man, 
but such singing is, in fact, the best singing to be heard on the 
face of the earth. 

ALFRED YOUNG, C.S.P. 
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TIMELY TRACTS 
A LONG QUESTION AND A SHORT ANSWER 


INCE I missed out entirely on one Timely Tract and am 
almost late again with this one, I'll resort to quoting in 
order to meet the deadline, lest new rumors assail my 
already shaky reputation as a columnist. Here is a letter 
from Australia. It is written by a lady but sounds more 


like a priest’s or seminarian’s letter. There are moments when I 
almost feel sure the lady served merely as a front for somebody 
who wanted a statement. Judge for yourselves. 


Dear Reverend Father: — Please forgive me for encroaching on your 
busy time and perhaps your patience, but I have for a long time 
wished very much to write to you — ever since I read an article of 
yours reprinted in April 1943 in one of our Australian Catholic 
papers on “The Spirit and Beauty of. the Roman Liturgy.” I was im- 
pressed and interested so much that I have kept the number and. 
have it with me now. 


Remembering several statements, allusions and so on which have ap- 
peared in religious articles and comparing these with yours, it seems 
to me (if I may so put it, who am of course no theologian in any 
sense!) that there are two divergent currents of religious life in. 
present-day Catholicism: 1) the strictly essential, biblical, apostolic,. 
sacramental, liturgical, etc.; 2) the popular devotional, which em- 
bellishes the other and often greatly helps individual piety. And these 
two currents are in danger of disagreement and at times are not 
happy together. 


This is not apparent to most Catholics, but is to some thinkers — 
I presume, to men who put the liturgy first, literally. But, one nat- 
urally goes on to think, is not this a serious, gravely puzzling problem? 
Our modern religious life, in sermons, articles, books, etc., is linked. 
with just such popular devotions: the Sacred Heart and the sodalities 
and first Fridays, the periodic missions, the rosary, visions such as the 
Miraculous Medal and Our Lady of Fatima; — all these have worked 
themselves into the very warp and woof of our modern Church life, 
and have special blessings and papal sanction and encouragement. And. 
yet judging from your article, and I trust I haven’t misinterpreted: 
and rushed to conclusions through genuine ignorance, they are not 
in absolute harmony with the ancient spirit of our liturgy. It is as. 
if popular lay opinion had gradually won over the stricter traditional. 
clerical mind. So far as I can see, if people adopt the liturgy very: 
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seriously, devotions are gradually set aside or at least tend to be. Thus 
there must be some hiatus. 


But the puzzle is that in the case of the vision-devotions (the Sacred 
Heart or Our Lady of Fatima) emphasis is placed on the necessity 
for us all to accept these really and truly. We believe that our Lord 
appeared to Saint Margaret Mary. His words regarding the first Fri- 
days seem imperative. And yet it does seem to me that certain litur- 
gists sometimes find the Sacred Heart devotions difficult to fit in, 
adjust to the liturgy. In the November number of Ornate Fratres 
an article —I judge with your initials — “Timely Tracts: The New 
Parish” quotes this: “Maybe there won’t be any more people at the 
Communion rail on first Fridays, but the people, once shut out in 
fact, are now at least less distant from Christ.” Now that is difficult 
to adjust to one’s mind. Even one who is lukewarm has made at least 
the nine first Fridays. And, even though vaguely, one visualizes the 
first Fridays as in some way permanent or even necessary. And most 
traditional Catholics would, I imagine, believe that this devotion led 
men to Christ; even those “beyond the pale” could or should be con- 
verted by such devotional means as the Sacred Heart devotions. 


Another point which has puzzled one of my sisters is the vision at 
Fatima. Our Lady, according to the vision, expects mankind, at any 
rate all the faithful, to believe her words said in the vision. Yet we 
are told private revelations — would not this be such? — needn’t be 
believed in as a matter of faith. One cannot help wondering why the 
vision should seem so rigorous, even threatening, and expect all man- 
kind to be dedicated to her Immaculate Heart. If it be true, as Fr. 
Alexander Gits quotes in his article in the November Ornate FRatTres: 
“These (private revelations) are influenced to a great extent by the 
ideas prevalent at the time,” wouldn’t this mean the Portuguese chil- 
dren might be influenced somewhat by environment, temperament 
and race? We read that our Lady appeared to Saint Gertrude, or 
rather I think Gertrude saw our Lord and His Mother, as if assisting 
or present at the conventual Mass. Would a Benedictine monk, an 
adult, ever see such a vision as that of Fatima? In the most beautiful 
Lourdes vision, and at Fatima, too, the vision stressed need to say the 
rosary. But is this imperative for everybody; some prefer the psalms, 
which were our Lady’s own prayers when she was on earth. The vision 
also spoke of hell, and (I think) of many going there; but actually 
I have read that as a matter of faith we don’t know of anyone there, 
only that hell does exist. Unfortunately I know of no book which 
sifts the evidence and would explain difficulties about Fatima. I hope 
you will not judge it wrong to approach the subject in this way, but 
can it be wrong to voice one’s thoughts and feelings; for to be honest 
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QUESTION AND ANSWER 


I do like the Sacred Heart vision infinitely better, and privately am 
distressed at the thought of our Lady appearing in such commanding, 
almost dictatorial fashion. She was never like that on earth. 


To return to your article on the Roman liturgy, may I ask another 
question? Would, to take Christ in His totality and not in partial 
aspects, taken as a whole strictly, mean giving up such devotions as 
the Divine Infancy, the Crib? — these, at any rate among Catholics, 
are universal and appeal especially to children. Would it mean turn- 
ing more to addressing the Father, as you point out Rome’s ancient 
liturgical prayers do, and as, for that matter, non-Catholic prayers 
still do, even in their kindergarten prayers for child minds? It is we 
who have come to leading children to God first and foremost through 
His divine Childhood. Would the stations of the cross, also, be seeing 
Christ more in His partial than total aspect? 


May I add that whilst agreeing with the present feminine over-pre- 
dominance in congregational worship, and the more sentimental aspect 
of modern piety, this may not necessarily mean feminine influence, 
since men saints, such as you mention (as St. Bernard, or a St. Leonard 
of Port Maurice in his stations of the cross), have written in that 
ardent, more emotional, should we say Southern style. Could women 
ever so have influenced their characters and minds? Surely those would 
be inborn and native. 


I think women often think more intensely and personally, but not 
necessarily more sentimentally, since we all are influenced by our 
prejudices and feelings, from statesmen downwards! Women, too, 
predominate in any function, those strictly liturgical no less. One 
wonders if the decay in liturgical observance might not be due, apart 
from the use of Latin which most don’t understand, to the natural 
proneness of Western peoples to change from ancient ideas and ways 
and ceremonies to mew ones. It is significant that the Eastern liturgical 
ceremonies, Byzantine, etc., so we are told, are understood and taken 
part in in a manner we have lost. At least, so those of Eastern rites 
tell us. 


In a parish near us, you might be interested to know that every 
month there is an 8 o’clock men’s dialogue Mass of the Sacred Heart 
Confraternity (one of the few left in our suburbs, most have changed 
to Holy Name Societies), and it is packed full. Some men having to 
stand and women being dissuaded from attending! I am afraid we 
are all, men and women, influenced by the mode of the day, and 
among Christians — though not, I believe, among Moslems and Jews 
— prevalent ideas have influenced men to give over Church worship, 
have been doing so for some generations; but now perhaps the tide 
may turn. 
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I must also before concluding refer to what I judge is your interest- 
ing review of Father Michonneau’s book. The efforts to revive parish 
and liturgical life in France must indeed be remarkable. If only men 
and women were simple and easily converted! And if only one were 
equally zealous and liked apostolic public work. For those of us who 
hate societies and meetings and the very feel of being dragooned, 
group movements to convert the group or mass mind of modern 
society are very difficult to feel at home in. I suppose the answer is 
that God’s grace enables one to live and work in them, despite one’s 
individual or ungregarious inclinations! Nevertheless, it is, or rather 
will be, hard. Far easier for those attuned to modern life, who natural- 
ly influence and attract. It also occurs to me to wonder how the 
French movement will deal with the highly complex, almost un-get- 
at-able intellectuals, who in a sense set the tone of the nation’s life 
right down to the poor Red workmen, the dupes and tools of a more 
affluent intelligentsia. How may one storm the intellectual citadels? ... 


So far the letter — much clearer and more precise than its humble 
and modest authoress seems to admit. The problem is as old as the 
liturgical movement and the first controversies about it that sprang 
up in Belgium back in the dim past, before World War I. Dom 
Festugiére’s brave but vain attempt at solution are not yet forgot- 
ten. Nor have I forgotten a certain “‘smear campaign” which went 
on in Germany in the late ‘twenties. Imprudence and lack of char- 
ity have moreover added fuel. In the recent encyclical on the Mys- 
tical Body the Holy Father himself points to the danger of exag- 
geration and exclusiveness. 


I personally have no doubt where my own preferences lie. The 
liturgy is built out of and around the very things that go back to 
Christ. It is sacramental. Its inspiration is biblical. Its foremost 
molders are the great Fathers of the Church. Its subtlety, majesty, 
purity, earnestness, its ethical pathos and its virility on the one 
hand and its motherly tenderness on the other have never been 
surpassed, or even approached, by any other devotion. 


Yet it is an entirely different question whether one should now, 
at this historical juncture, throw out what the vulgus (in the good 
sense of the word) was more or less forced to substitute in the 
liturgy’s stead after the ordinary congregation had begun to lose 
immediate contact with the arcana fidet. I would not so mach 
judge any devotion by its apparent success, because that would be 
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QUESTION AND ANSWER 


a strange standard for a Catholic to use. Nor would I condemn 
any so-called popular devotion for what it is. The greater sub- 
jectiveness of these devotions is historically easy to explain. And 
if their language and inspiration was formed after the model of 
individual mystics, there is nothing wrong with that. 
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But who says that the liturgical movement wants to abolish or 
crowd out popular devotions? Isn’t that a complete misrepresenta- 

F tion of actual facts? What is crowded out and practically abolished 
— the liturgy of the people or the devotions? So far as I know, 
all we have been trying to do is to re-instate the liturgy in its 
rightful place as far as the people are concerned. If that means that 
some devotions have to move over a bit, is that such an unfair 
thing to ask? When the nobler guest arrives the master of the 
house will have to ask the lesser guests to make room. I think our 
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le Lord mentioned that one. But He does not say, definitely not, 
e that the master threw the lesser guest out. He just put him in his 
g proper place. 

n Let us take, for instance, the Mass and the stations of the cross. 


‘ One is the Mysterium Fidei and the other is a meditative and 
historico-traditional representation in mind and emotion of a cer- 
tain phase of the economy of salvation. Until now we have prac- 
4 tically acted as follows: the way you choose to participate at Mass 
F is your own affair — do what you please as long as you are re- 
motely connected with the general procedure of the mystery; as 
to the stations, we expect you to do your utmost to participate in 
body, mind and emotion. The requirement for the latter (which 
| when all is said and done is an optional practice of piety) is that 
of great devotion. The requirement for Mass, which is legally 
obligatory, is one of performance. Are we liturgists so wrong in 
striving for the same amount of attention and intense participation 
for the Mass that any normal missioner or retreat master urges for 
his preferred non-liturgical (I did not say un-liturgical) devotion? 


I think we would be better off if we used a little more historical 
discrimination. Devotions have come and gone, left their marks 
even on the liturgy, but the liturgy remains basically the same. 
One devotion that came on the scene relatively late is that in honor 
of the Sacred Heart. Fr. Richtstaetter’s attempt to prove that the 
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German medieval devotion to the Heart of Our Lord is the same as 
that promoted by St. Margaret Mary is anything but convincing. 
So we come to the seventeenth century. A monthly Communion 
continued in a sort of sacred spiritual pregnancy of the soul was 
something very special at a time when spiritual directors would 
not allow daily Communion even to future saints. The stern, al- 
most Jansenistic trend of the mind required a way of life to go 
with such ‘‘frequency’’ of Communion that the promises of our 
Lord were almost foregone conclusions. And do we not owe our 
frequent Communion practice, at least in part, to the impact of 
the Sacred Heart devotion on the crypto-Jansenistic ways of the 
seventeenth to the nineteenth centuries? 


I can’t see what all this really has to do with the liturgy, but as 
it is often brought up against liturgists, we may as well bring it 
out in the open. We simply have to make finer distinctions. There 
will always be many, many people for whom the nine First Fri- 
days will be a maximum of spiritual exertion. Is there anybody 
who seriously wants to discourage them, provided — and here 
speaks the liturgist —- they do not entirely disregard the Day of the 
Lord — which is Sunday? I have met quite a number of First 
Fridayers who not only never received on Sundays but actually 
excused themselves from Sunday Mass attendance occasionally 
without too much scruple. If we have to talk about exaggerations, 
let us mention the case of such a mentality, too. There is no indi- 
cation around Paray-le-Monial that our Lord wanted to substitute 
Friday for Sunday; and Sunday is the day of obligation. Friday is 
something supererogatory. If we regard it as such, the most rabid 
liturgist will agree that there is no liturgical grudge against First 
Fridays. 


But there is a grudge when one sees that this pious practice is 
announced with great warmth and urgency for, let us say, the 6th 
of January, and not a word mentioned about the fact that ‘‘a 
greater one is here’’ — the Epiphany of our Lord. Yet such things 
are as common as colds, and nobody seems to mind — except the 
calendar of our Church, a due reverence for the Church year, and 
a sense of proportion. 
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QUESTION AND ANSWER 


Or is the shoe on the other foot: do the antagonists of the 
liturgical movement really imply 1) that the liturgy is something 
obsolete and no business of the people, and 2) that we are in the 
process of remaking the Church year according to new, subjective, 
devotional and popular concepts? 

The uneasiness of which the correspondent from Australia speaks 
does exist. The ‘‘beati possidentes’’ are those who treat the liturgy 
with reverent neglect. The have-nots are the liturgists. They are 
willing to let everybody have his way. There is room for count- 
less old and new popular devotions, of obviously great and lesser 
merit. But this room should fall within the time, attention and 
devotion that can be given to popular devotions and should not 
be carved out of the meager space allotted to the holy Roman 
liturgy in its fulness. 

One last observation: the very texts of the newer revelations 
link them to a definite historical situation. They give remedies 
for specific historical exigencies but seldom advertize themselves 
as panaceas for all times to come. They are a medicine for definite 
needs, and are therefore, if the expression be allowed, as different 
from the ordinary fare of the Church as aspirin is from bread. 
H. A. R. 











PRAY BRETHREN 
rT] OLY Mary, Mother of God, pray for us sinners now and 


THE APOSTOLATE| 


at the hour of our death. Amen.” This is one of the best | 


known, most frequently repeated words of prayer in the Church. 
But have you ever heard this prayer in church? Have you ever 
heard it said as a prayer, clearly, so the words are distinctly audi- 
ble, not just a monotonous mumbling? That murmur, discon- 
nected, indistinguished, wordless, that is the voice of the laity at 
prayer today. 

One layman has remarked, and quite aptly, “I’m not sur- 
prised we're not making much headway with the Russians, when 
I stop to consider how poorly we pray for them after Mass.”’ 

Next time after Mass listen awhile. Nearby is a speeder—clipped, 
sharp, rapid patter—with no feeling. Behind is the murmurer, 
the man who puts the whole prayer in one word—no pauses, no 
emphasis, no prayer. Two on the other side remind you of — 
holy things? No, but of, “Row, row, row your boat.’’ Nicely 
syncopated. 

I recall being told in grammar school that prayer by a congre- 
gation in unison is very efficacious. Still community prayer is one 
of those things which Catholics do most poorly. In the rosary we 
see the Hail Mary fast approaching its lowest stage of develop- 
ment as a devotional prayer. Oh, there are still some who spend 
all of fifteen minutes on five decades, but this year we have worked 
the time down to ten minutes, and any day now we may expect 
to hear of a pioneer who has achieved the five minute rosary. Good 
time that! 

What's to be done? Briefly, slow down and get together. With 
the increasing popularity of the dialogue Mass we may expect 
some improvement. We must admit that the congregations are at 
fault. The people should know enough to pray together. Congre- 
gations however, are of humans; they have to be told. Exclusive 
of student congregations I remember no time when a pastor took 
his parishioners to task for their disorganized, uninspiring method 
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of prayer, suggesting that they go slowly and pause now and then, 
at least for breath if not in reverence. Unfortunately, too, some- 
times pastors do not set a good example. Almost all people are 
receptive to suggestions from the priest, and once they learn how 
to pray together they will enjoy the feeling of oneness which 
comes from praying together—all members of one Body—acting 
as such members should—together. 


WILLIAM M. CASHIN 


Cornell University 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


AT A STATE UNIVERSITY 


EGINNING from scratch in the fall of 1946 the Newman 
Club Choir at the University of Iowa gradually developed 
under the direction of Dom Aubrey Zellner, O.S.B., of St. John’s 
Abbey. At the beginning of the school year most of the members 
of the choir could not even read Latin much less sing chant. How- 
ever, singing at the high Mass at the Catholic Student Center each 
Sunday, the group expanded their repertoire of chant masses and 
proper parts. They added hymns and other selections. By the time 
spring arrived, more students wanted to join the group in spite of 
the fact that their schedule of studies and activities was heavy. 

Some group singing was attempted but because of the cramped 
quarters for the various Masses on Sunday this was not done on 
a large scale. However, with the opening of the new Students’ 
Center Chapel this fall a complete program of congregational sing- 
ing will be begun. There will be a solemn high Mass each Sunday. 
The choir, made up of the nucleus of the former choir that will 
return to school besides new members, will lead the congregation 
and sing the proper of the Mass. A large number of students have 
spoken enthusiastically about congregational singing when it was 
attempted on a small scale. 

To show what can be done, one need only turn to the unusual 
success that marked the presentation of a Gregorian chant program 
by the Newman Club Choir on May 4th. Judging from com- 
ments even by members of the musical department and also from 
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written reviews, the contribution of the Catholic Choir to a pro- | 
gtam commemorating the 25th anniversary of the founding of | 
the School of Religion in the University of Iowa was unique. 
Gregorian chant was a complete novelty to most of the audience, 

The Catholic group presented selections in Gregorian chant 
including: In Paradisum, Kyrie from Mass VIII, the Marian anti- 
phon for the Easter season, Tantum Ergo, Oremus pro pontifice } 
nostro, besides O Sanctissima in four voices. Protestant and Jewish 
choirs presented typical music from their own religious services, 
The whole program was broadcast over radio station WSUI. The 
Head of the School of Religion at the University suggested that 
the same type of program be presented each year since it was so 
well received. ' 

The University of lowa averages about 1600 Catholic students 
out of a 10,000 enrollment. Three priests take care of the spiritual 
needs of the student body and are on full time duty. The Univer- 
sity Hospital and the Oakdale Sanitarium are included in their 
responsibilities. These three priests are assisted by other priests 
who come to the University to do graduate work in various fields 
and stay at the Catholic Student Center. 


The School of Religion at the University of Iowa has equal 
status with all the other departments and gives full credit for all 
courses taught. On the staff there are Catholic, Protestant and 
Jewish clergymen who teach classes in the fundamentals of their 
faith on the college level. The Catholic priest on the faculty had 
the largest number in his classes in the spring semester: he had over 
450. This is the only State University in the country that has a 
fully recognized School of Religion modelled after the European 
system. (At other State Universities, religion courses as such are 
often accredited. ) 


A former fraternity house serves as the Catholic Student Center. 
It provides facilities for reading and recreation and discussion 
groups and study for the various Catholic students on the Uni- 
versity campus. The active membership of the Newman Club is 
over 500.* 

*Similar work in chant, with the same encouraging results as described above, 


was accomplished by Father Roger Schoenbechler, O.S.B., and his assistants, 
while chaplains of the Newman Foundation at Illinois University. 
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LITURGICAL BRIEFS 


UR Contributors: — It is with a feeling of profound joy and 
gratitude that we offer to our readers the first of a series of 
articles by FATHER PIUS PARSCH, the revered and renowned 

founder and apostle of the liturgical movement in Austria. Sub- 
sequent articles will treat of “Extensive or Intensive Pastoral 
Care?’’ ‘Prayer for Lay People,’’ and “Sunday Sermons.’’ — 
REV. JEROME GASSNER, O.S.B., also of Austria, from the Abbey 
of Seitenstetten, at present teaches dogmatic theology at the sem- 
inary of St. Gregory’s Abbey, Shawnee, Okla. — REV. ALFRED 
YOUNG, C.S.P., author of Catholic and Protestant Countries Com- 
pared, was one of the best-known members of the Paulist Congre- 
gation of his day (d.1900). During a decade and more before 
Pius X’s Motu Proprio he worked indefatigably for the reform 
of church music and the restoration of chant and congregational 
singing. The famous Paulist Choir of New York owes its origin 
to him. Both by lectures and by numerous energetic articles in the 
Catholic World and elsewhere he succeeded in securing a sympa- 
thetic hearing for what had seemed a forelorn cause. (Cf. the obit- 
uary article in the Catholic World, May, 1900, pp. 257-264.) 


e 


Father Parsch’s articles which he so generously sent us are One 
more proof of the vast apostolate which he has taken up again 
with new vigor ever since the collapse of the Nazi regime in his 
beloved Austria. Though advanced in years, he refuses to spare 
himself: retreats, lectures, an endless stream of writing (during 
the war years he nearly completed an eight-volume set of liturgical 
sermons) , the organization of a pastoral school for priests — there 
is no pause in his labors for what he knows to be the most im- 
portant movement in the Church today. The war proved the sound- 
ness of his nearly twenty years of pioneer work. Dr. Karl Maria 
Stepan, former governor of Styria and for four years a prisoner 
at Dachau, reports in the March issue of Blackfriars (‘“The Catho- 
lic Church in Austria under Foreign Rule’’) : 


After the National Socialists had marched in, a notably large per- 
centage of Catholics-by-baptism left the Church. It was now ap- 
parent how many tares there were among the wheat, and how much 
one had relied on misleading figures and statistics. But the same process 
brought the faithful together: no longer putting their trust in any 
of the many organizations, institutions or funds which had hitherto 
been their pride and had made such claims on their energies and 
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foresight, . . . they now turned to those sources by which God grants 
help and protection: to the sacraments . . . and to prayer. . . 

It soon became clear that work undertaken in a spirit of renewal in 
the early post-War I years had not been done in vain. . . . The realipa- 
tion of Pope Pius X’s intention for the participation of the faithful 
in the liturgy and the frequent use of the Eucharist was the first 
goal to be aimed at. Courses of lectures, attractively produced periodi- 
cals and frequent conferences had given the parochial clergy a wide 
experience in teaching and training, with the full support of the 
leading laymen, which now bore fruit in due season. Active Catholics 
were thus, through the liturgical movement, familiar with com- 
munity prayer and sacrifice and had experienced the blessed happiness 
of being bound together and bound to Christ Himself. In the eucharis- 
tic union with their Redeemer and Brother they had received an 
increase of strength greater than they knew. In virtue of this they 
began to understand the meaning of suffering and how to endure 
ess 

In a single day all organizations and societies were abolished. People 
could scarcely imagine Christian life without its long-established insti- 
tutions. The desire to find a substitute, and one that could function in 
despite of this legislation, revealed the parish as the organic centre of 
the religious community’s life (p. 109-110).’ 


¢ 


Further good news relative to Father Parsch is that his classic 
commentary on the Church year, Das Jahr des Heiles, is at long last 
going to be published in English translation. The translation it- 
self has been largely completed for some years past, and with the 








yore 


renewal of communication with Austria, publishing rights have | 


now been definitely secured by an American Catholic book firm. 
There has been an unceasing demand for the volumes: their appear- 
ance will put in the hands of priests, religious and laity a first- 
rate aid to a fuller living with the Church; in its own way it will 
mean a milestone in the history of the liturgical movement in 
America. 


¢ 


In his letter to us Father Parsch asked that instead of money 
remuneration for his articles we send him some CARE packages, 
or any packages with staple foods: ‘‘Our need here is desperate.”’ 
We urgently appeal to our readers’ charity to assist us in sending 





—~L 


——w 


*Under similar conditions in Germany, the two previous decades of spade- | 


work by the liturgical movement in that country could rejoice in the same evi- 
dence of spiritual results. Cf. “Report on Liturgical Activities in Germany,” in 
our January 26 issue, pp. 114-122. 
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him the necessities of life, for himself, his confreres, and the un- 
numbered thousands of destitute cases he encounters in his apostol- 
ic work in the Vienna parishes. His address: Dr. Pius Parsch, 
Stift Klosterneuberg, bei Wien, Austria. Another person in Aus- 
tria whom friends of the liturgical movement should feel a per- 
sonal interest in assisting with food packages is Dr. Karl Rudolf, 
1 Stephansplatz 5/2, Wien, a close collaborator of Father Parsch 
and editor of the Seelsorger, a liturgical magazine for priests. He 
also, in virtue of his constant contacts with priests and parishes 
in the Vienna area, is in a position to reach immediately the most 
needy cases. (Address of CARE: 50 Broad Street, New York 
City 4. Price of a package containing 30 Ibs. net weight of food, 
$10.00.) 


¢ 


And since we want to make amends for our past neglect in urg- 
ing relief, we beg our readers further to donate funds or/and to 
send any and all items of clothing and anything else for daily 
needs, shoelaces, pencils, needles and thread, cloth, etc., by parcel 
post or express, to the Trapp Family Austrian Relief, Inc., Stowe, 
Vermont. They have thousands of addresses directly from all 
parts of their native Austria, supplied by priests and others; any 
gifts sent them will be sure to reach persons in most urgent dis- 
tress— We take this occasion likewise of extending our sympa- 
thies to the Trapp family on the death of their father and hus- 
band, Baron Georg von Trapp, and to ask the prayers of O. F. 
readers for the repose of his soul. We venture to express the hope 
that his death will not mean the end of their wonderful aposto- 
late, by means of their concerts and their summer schools at 
Stowe, for liturgical and other good music in parishes and homes. 


. 


In fairness to the problem of adapting a vernacular text to tra- 
ditional chant melodies, we must quote an opinion directly coun- 
ter to the optimistic report given by Fr. McNaspy, S.J., in our 
last issue. Dom Gregory Murray, writing in the April issue of the 
Downside Review, after explaining the difficulties involved, con- 
cludes: 


The more thoroughly the question is studied the less eager we shall 
be to advocate the combination of a vernacular liturgy with the 
traditional liturgical music of the Roman Church. Merbecke was 
undoubtedly justified in his uncompromising methods of adapting 
the ancient plainsong to Cranmer’s new English liturgy (Book of 
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Common Prayer Noted, 1550); he realized that English and gen- : 


uine plainsong cannot combine without sacrificing either correct 
English accentuation or correct plainsong rhythm. If the combina- 
tion is to be attempted, let us adopt Merbecke’s wholehearted and 
fundamental alterations of the music; . . . thus both in our achieve- 
ment of a vernacular liturgy and in our fashioning of a music to go 
with it we shall have emulated the sixteenth century Reformers. But 
let us leave St. Gregory’s liturgical music intact with St. Gregory’s 
liturgical text, as we first received it from Rome; to attempt to marry 
it to an English vernacular liturgy would be sheer vandalism, the 
desecration of a precious relic of our Catholic past (p. 138). 


In fairness, too, it must also be stated however that the illustra- 
tions he uses of Catholic attempts at such adaptation are so obvi- 
ously awkward that they can scarcely be considered representative. 
But the arguments Dom Gregory marshals in the body of his 
article are without question formidable. All the more reason, it 
seems to us, for him to have omitted his oblique imputation of 
heretical sympathies. No question of faith is at stake. As for imi- 
tation of Reformers in other things, there is the little matter of 
St. Peter Canisius improving on the catechetical method of Luther. 
And after all, if congregational singing in the vernacular at public 
divine service means emulating Reformers (who, incidentally, 
found the practice a principal means of attracting people), it is in 
a matter in which they themselves imitated an earlier practice of 
the Church Catholic. ‘“‘Heresy’’ in this context is a red herring; 
and dead fish should be buried. Let the issue be argued on its 
own merits. 


+ 


Closely allied with the conception of the Spirit’s direction in worship 
is the belief that in every worshipping assembly it is the universal 
Church which offers her homage to God. In the New Testament the 
Church, the Body of Christ, is expressed in every community of 
Christians. St. Paul addresses “the Church of God which is at Corinth” 
or at some other place. It is no collection of individual Christians who 
gather for common worship. They may be many or few, but in that 
action before God they embody “the communion of the Holy Spirit.” 
There is always in a worshipping congregation more than meets the 
eye. To faith this company of believers in corporate fellowship with 
God represents “the holy Catholic Church, the communion of saints.” 
It is this which gives cosmic and eternal significance to their action. 
In any congregation along with believers are the wistful and perhaps 
the indifferent; but the visible Church is always a “mixed body.” In 
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that action they are mystically and truly one with the generations of 
the faithful throughout history, with all followers of Christ in every 
place on earth and with ten thousand times ten thousand in heaven, 
and joined with the whole animate and inanimate creation, as the 
psalms, which they use, remind them, which speak of roaring seas, 
trees of the field, and everything that has breath praising God. . . . 
That unity has been stressed again and again. In the first generation 
St. Paul wrote: ““we being many are one bread, one body.”. . . The 
consecrated food was taken to absent members, that none might be 
left out of the corporate communion of the Church with Christ. 
Augustine, speaking of the sacrifice which the Church offers to God, 
declares: “She herself is offered in the offering which she makes to 
God” (Civitas Dei, x,6). And “she herself” is not (merely) the 
faithful assembled in any one place, but the Church Catholic in 
earth and heaven, represented by the worshipping congregation. 


+ 


We believe O.F. readers will agree that the above quotation is 
beautifully and eloquently spoken. They may however be startled 
when they discover its source. It is from an article recently called 
to our attention, ““Theology and Worship,’’ in the periodical 
Theology Today, III, 1 (April 1946), published at Princeton, 
N. J. Its author is Dr. Henry Sloane Coffin, former president of 
the Union Theological Seminary in New York. An editorial in- 
troduction states: ‘‘In still another area the present theological 
atmosphere has undergone changes in the period between the Wars. 
We refer to the revival of liturgical interest which characterizes 
so much modern Protestant thinking .. . . The most hopeful 
liturgical thinking today is being boldly associated with and 
grounded in theological considerations.” 

Further evidence of this new interest among Protestant bodies 
is the magazine Una Sancta (Lutheran, published in St. Louis, 
Mo.), already reviewed by H.A.R. in a Timely Tract, and a recent 
volume by Rev. Massey H. Shepherd, Jr., a member of the Episco- 
pal Theological School, Cambridge, Mass., entitled The Living 
Liturgy (Oxford University Press, 1946). The latter is a reprint 
of essays that originally appeared in The Witness and The Church 
Militant. (The late Evelyn Underhill’s influential book on Wor- 
ship and the Anglican Dom Gregory Dix’s The Shape of the Lit- 
urgy should also be cited here. Both of these are important studies 
of considerable value. Liturgy and Society by Rev. Hebert also 
comes to mind.) The Rev. Shepherd’s book is in lighter vein, more 
controversial, and of interest primarily to those using the Book 
of Common Prayer, for which he suggests a variety of changes. 
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In most instances, these non-Catholic authors explicitly state their 
indebtedness to our Catholic liturgical movement. ‘““This (litur- 
gical) movement, which began in the Roman Catholic Church 
and has since spread to the Anglican and Protestant commun- 
ions, has as its aim the cultivation of corporate, communal worship 
by means of the historic forms of liturgy which are a part of our 
common Christian tradition’’ (The Living Liturgy, p. 4). 


+ 


It is possible of course impatiently to brush aside this whole 
new development as a dishonest effort ‘‘to enter by the window 

. or as so much ritualistic imitation with no further signi- 
ficance. We are personally convinced, however, that the roots of 
the movement lie deeper. European Catholic commentators have 
long been insisting that an essentially identical liturgy furnishes 
the most hopeful medium of eventual reunion between Oriental 
schismatic Churches and Rome. The case is, obviously, otherwise 
with Christian bodies that cannot lay claim to valid priesthood 
and the full sacramental life. Abbot Guéranger used to characterize 
the Reformation by calling it an anti-liturgical heresy. Any ad- 
vance therefore towards a theological acceptance of the necessity of 
such a priesthood and system of sacraments already represents a not 
inconsiderable advance towards the actual achievement of that unity 
for which we are all bound to work and pray. And from the Eu- 
charist, the sacrament of unity, especially if offered by us in the 
spirit of charity, there no doubt emanates a great magnetic power 
of grace for the many of good will who are not yet in the one 
sheepfold. Perhaps we could even speak of the non-Catholic litur- 
gical movements as affecting a sort of baptism or rather “‘commun- 
ion of desire.’’ At any rate, we interpret our obligation to lie in 








sympathetic welcome to these kindred movements among our | 


separated brethren—and to pray that through the instrumentality 
of external forms spiritual fellowship both internal and external 
may be ultimately achieved. 


¢ 


Calling it the ‘Best Catholic Story from Holland,”’ the (Lon- 
don) Catholic Herald narrates the following in its current issue: 
‘Two Amsterdam ‘cockneys’ were watching a priest reciting his 
office in a train and were fascinated by the endless movements of 
his lips. After a time the priest shut his breviary, but continued to 
recite visibly the Pater, Ave and Credo with which the office ends. 


One of the ‘cockneys’ nudged his neighbor and said: ‘Look, now > 


he’s freewheeling!’ ” 
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~OMMUNICATIONS 
CATHOLIC NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING 


To the Editor: — O. F. is a treat to the eyes and a feast for the soul! 
Its fundamental articles are magnificent, and the light relief provided 
by Fr. Reinhold is a joy! But there is a question in my mind. Your 
admirable review gives one a high idea of the liturgical movement in 
America, which a perusal of the advertising columns in some of your 
Catholic weeklies tends to lessen! On one page, which came to me as 
“wrapping” to protect an excellent four-volume missal, I find eleven 
invitations to “Perpetual Novenas.” One pastor has a “thrice-weekly” 
program featuring “Miraculous Medal,” “Infant of Prague,” and “Our 
Sorrowful Mother.” The cathedral has a “Solemn” novena. There are two 
centers for St. Jude—one with a telephone available “at all times.” 
One church has a “National Shrine” with two novena services. Another 
offers a complete weekly program with daily Exposition and Midnight 
Holy Hours twice weekly. Others provide for “every Sunday,” or “every 
Monday,” or “Nine Tuesdays” or the first nine days of each month. I 
have yet to find an advertisement inviting to a Vespers or even Compline 
service. It would seem that you and your contributors are but “rari nantes 
in gurgite vasto”! I have recently seen the handbook of one of these 
“novenas” — dripping with sentimentality, and abounding in mixed meta- 
phors. Our Lady who at one moment stands by the cross, offering her 
heart as an altar, is, in the very next sentence, “drowned” in a sea of 
sorrows. The so-called “hymns” attached are doggerel. It is a wonder to 
me that the virile Catholic elements which coalesce in the U.S.A., and 
which I learned to appreciate through my contacts with the many Amer- 
ican Catholic soldiers for whom I held services here, can be spoon-fed 
with such sweet-meats as a substitute for solid food! 
Pembroke Dock (Rev.) Ivor Dante’ 
South Wales 


A PLAN FOR PARISH SUPPORT 


To the Editor: — There is so much talk of Catholic Action these days, 
I would like to know what you think of this plan. Get at least one person 
in every parish to go to Mass, receive holy Communion and read the 
divine office every day for the Church and their own parish in particular. 
Don’t you think if contemplatives are so important to each of the religious 
orders, they are also important for each parish, at least in these troubled 
days? 





"Fr. Daniel is a frequent contributor to the Catholic Herald. In a recent item 
in that paper he writes: ‘“The ‘excessive desire for sports’ is exemplified by the 
type of Catholic who fulfills the letter of Church law by attendance at a Low 
Mass — even on the greatest feasts — so that he can enter into the spirit of a 
long and complicated round of golf with all its elaborate ritual.” 
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I know it isn’t easy to carry on such a program day in and day out, 
and one meets all kinds of opposition, for I guess those things hurt the 
devil more than anything, but that is why we must try harder. And | 
think at least one person in every parish would be glad to do their part, 
if we can just let them know about it, and with their pastor’s permission 
of course. 

Msgr. Stedman was working on a Latin and English breviary when he 
died, and we don’t know what is holding up the publication of the book, 
but hope it will be ready soon as a lot of us are badly in need of new books. 
But if books can’t be obtained soon and there would be more people to 
read them as we hope, they could read the Short Breviary or the Little 
Office of the Blessed Virgin, until the new books could be obtained. 

Father, I am a very ignorant person, so if I have done wrong in writing 
to you and if my ideas are wrong, please forgive me, and I will be very 
glad if you will tell me I am wrong.’ 

New York (Mrs.) V. K. 


READER REACTION 


To the Editor: —. . . Giving honest credit where credit is due, I must 
say that the Benedictines in the U.S.A. are doing magnificent work with 
their publications. We have found the Sponsa Regis excellent ground for 
gathering ideas for nuns’ retreats. And the OraTE FRATRES stands on its 
own as the liturgical periodical in English. Unfortunately, here in Aus- 
tralia, what is “expedient” rather than what is liturgical has been only 
too often the rubric. However, that notion is rapidly being undermined, 
but there are still no periodicals or other publications devoted exclusively 
to the liturgy in all its aspects and implications. . . . This letter seems to 
have strayed from its original purpose, but in these matters I cannot con- 
sider my connection with St. John’s Abbey as being a purely business one. 
St. John’s work is to spread a love for the true liturgical worship of the 
triune God — mine is to give that love to a smaller world, to students 
training for the priesthood. 
Australia (Rev.) K. J. 


To the Editor: —I have long wanted to take the time to write you how 
much we benefit from O. F. After once having started using it at col- 
lege — the College of New Rochelle — it was something I didn’t want to 
lose, because it does a unique job of filling the to me essential gaps that 
all my other reading leaves. My family has appreciated it, and it is a good 
feeling to start the magazine on a round from person to person — especi- 
ally since they get so much good from it. The sight of that cover always 

*We could wish for nothing better than that more persons were as beautifully 
‘‘wrong’ as this correspondent. We heartily recommend her suggestion to the 
favorable attention of our priest subscribers. It would be at least a sound begin- 
ning of realizing the ideal voiced by the celebrant at holy Mass daily, of an 
Ecclesia Orans — an Ecclesia head and body orans: “pro quibus tibi offerimus, 
vel qui tibi offerunt hoc sacrificium laudis.’’ — ED. 
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seems to draw from me a grateful sigh that is a prayer of thanks to God — 


and petition it may go on. 
New York (Miss) S. F. 


To the Editor: —... As long as I’m writing to you, I may as well make 
it a fan letter. Those bulletins on the coming Liturgical Conference at 
Portland have been much appreciated. To single out but a few of the 
articles in the main part of O. F. which I enjoyed immensely (I always 
enjoy every issue): the series on St. Benedict and the Liturgy, Robert 
Heywood’s ““Manshape and Inscape,” Paul Doncoeur’s magnificent article 
on community worship, and Louis Bouyer’s realistic approach to the 
breviary. I’m a new subscriber but an old reader. I hope to become an 
old subscriber. 
Denver (Mr.) K. J. 


To the Editor: —I would appreciate it very much if you would be good 
enough to tell me where a letter to Fr. Paul Doncoeur, S.J., might be 
addressed to him in France.’ I thought his article in the March 23rd issue 
of O. F. one of the finest things of its kind that I have ever read, and 
wanted to tell him what one layman, at least, felt about it. The rut in 
which we struggle along seems so deep at times... . 


New York (Mr.) T. W. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


THE LIFE OF CHRIST. By Giuseppe Ricciotti. Translated by Alba I. Ziz- 
zamia. The Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 1947. Pp. xvi-703. 
Cloth, $7.50. 

Abbot Ricciotti holds positions as procurator general of the Canons 
Regular of St. Augustine, professor of Oriental Christian history at the 
University of Rome, and editor-director of the new Italian Catholic 
Encyclopedia. With the publication of his Storia d’Israele, 1934 (soon to 
appear also in English), his place among foremost biblical authors became 
assured. Critical renditions into Italian of Jeremias, Lamentations, Job, 
Canticles, Flavius Josephus and portions of St. Ephraem are also to his 
credit. 

This study of the learned abbot on the life of Christ seems to meet the 
great need for a suitable companion while studying the Gospels on an 
advanced college or seminary level. However it is by no means a textbook 
(with all that word implies); the volume does have diagrams, abundant 
well-selected illustrations, and most useful, though at times annoying, 
cross references. The first 216 pages are devoted to background and special 
problems, e. g., Palestinian geography, Herodian history, Jewish beliefs, 
practices, sects at the time of Christ, the temple, priesthood, introductory 


*A letter addressed to him in care of La Maison Dieu, Les Editions du Cerf, 
29, boul. Latour-Maubourg, Paris-7, would be sure to reach him. 
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problems on the Gospels, gospel chronology, rationalistic interpretations, 
etc. 

In presenting the life of Christ our author does not limit his treatment 
to one of the traditional categories, e. g., devotional, polemic, purely 
historical or critical. Rather as a master of synthesis he gathers together 
the more practical contributions of each of the various types. Such 
method when successful, as in the present case, produces worthwhile 
results. The explanations given to difficult passages are usually those 
advanced by top scholars in biblical science, although in a considerable 
number of instances the more common but less probable opinions are 
accorded preference. As a blend of comprehensiveness and high scholar- 
ship this work on the Gospels may well be considered among the very 
best obtainable in English. W. G. H. 


OUR LADY’S HOURS. An Introduction to the Little or Daily Office of Our 
Lady. By Mary Ryan (Emeritus Professor of Romance Languages, University 
College, Cork). The Newman Bookshop, Westminster, Md. 1946. Pp. xvi- 
195. Cloth, $2.50. 

Miss Ryan’s work received a very cordial, and even enthusiastic, wel- 
come in Irish and English Catholic periodicals upon its first appearance in 
1941. It deserves a similar reception in this country. (And Newman 
Bookshop another bow of recognition for public service rendered.) As 
Fr. Hilary Carpenter, O.P., editor of Blackfriars, states in the Preface: 
“Professor Mary Ryan has effected an admirable combination of loving 
appreciation and scholarly analysis.” The original work was a commentary 
on the Dominican Little Office; the present revised and expanded edition 
is based on the Roman Office, but with reference to other rites. One might 
perhaps quarrel with the arrangement of parts, but hardly with the con- 
tents. It was a work of loving devotion to the Church’s prayer-life, a love 


which is sure to communicate itself to its readers. One can only marvel at | 


a state of affairs in which such a publication stands almost alone in its 
field: with tens of thousands of sisters praying the Little Office as their 
principal prayer-service to God, in a textual form that admittedly pre- 
sents multiple difficulties of intelligibility, so little has been accomplished 
to date to render that service more “rational,” and therefore, other things 
being equal, more spiritually fruitful. — The Douay version of the psalms 
is used. With the adoption of a new version, Miss Ryan’s work would still 
retain much of its usefulness, but the comentary proper could easily be 
reduced to half its present length. G. L. D. 

THE WHITE LIST OF THE SOCIETY OF ST. GREGORY OF AMERICA. 


Edited by the Music Committee of th: Society. Society of St. Gregory of 
America (119 West 40th St.), New York 18, N. Y. 1947. Pp. 96. Paper, 
$1.00. 


This is the long-awaited fourth, augmented edition of a work that 
has become a standard American guide to the thorny question of what 


is and is not acceptable in the field of church music. It can not and does 
not lay claim to being authoritative; but it represents the combined 
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judgment of expert church musicians who are leaders in the movement 
for reform according to papal directives. By the very nature of the case, 
their approval of music compositions is based on negative rather than 
on positive grounds: it signifies that a work does not offend against 
minimum requirements of liturgical propriety, not that it is musically 
or liturgically of superior quality. In other words, it is a musical legion 
of decency list, with the necessary limitations of such a listing. But that 
alone is already much to be thankful for. English translations of papal 
and other official documents relating to church music, and bibliographies 
of books and periodicals in the field add to its usefulness. 

Suggestions for the next edition: a listing of available albums of record- 
ings, particularly of chant, would be helpful. There should be an index of 
topical divisions: as it is, one has to page through the entire book to find 
what one is looking for. On p. 16, the decree concerning Vespers is 
wrongly translated: the celebrant is not required to recite privately the 
proper Vespers of the day while the choir sings Vespers of the B.V.M. 
or of the Blessed Sacrament; the decree merely states that such a substitute 
Vespers does not satisfy his canonical obligation of reciting Vespers. On 
p. 42, the Sunday Compline booklet of the Liturgical Press deserves to be 
included. And in general, closer editorial inspection might eliminate some 
of the misprints and misspellings. G. L. D. 


BULLETIN OF THE NATIONAL LITURGICAL 
CONFERENCE 


PROGRAM FOR 1947 LITURGICAL WEEK 


Portland, Oregon, August 18-21 
The general theme of the Week will be ‘‘Christ’s Sacrifice and 
Ours.”” All the talks will concern the Mass. Below are listed the 
subjects and speakers for the various sessions: 


MONDAY — AUGUST 18 
Opening Session: 
The Liturgical Movement to Date, by Reverend H. A. Reinhold. 
Do We Know the Mass? A panel discussion by a layman, a col- 
lege student, a sister, and a priest. 


TUESDAY — AUGUST 19 
Morning Session: 
The Great Sacrifice, by Reverend Gerald Ellard, S.J. 


Afternoon Session: 
With Christ at Mass, by Reverend Godfrey Diekmann, O.S.B. 
The Scene of Sacrifice, by Mr. Barry Byrne. 
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Evening Session: 
With One Another at Mass, by Right Reverend Reynold Hillen- © 
brand. é 
Mass Demonstration, with Monsignor Hellriegel explaining the 
actions of the priest. 


WEDNESDAY — AUGUST 20 
Morning Session: ; 
Mass, the Great Teacher, by Reverend W. Michael Ducey, O.S.B. 7 
Afternoon Session: 
The Banquet of the Sacrifice, by Reverend Philip Weller. 
We Eat Together, by Mother M. Jerome, O.S.B. 


Evening Session: 


An Active Part in the Mass, by Reverend Aloysius Wilmes. 
Active Participation, a panel discussion by a group of lay people. 


‘THURSDAY — AUGUST 21 


Morning Session: 
The Mass, Center of the Sacraments and the Office, by Very: 
Reverend Martin B. Hellriegel. 


Afternoon Session: 


Sectional Meetings for parish priests, seminary professors, sem- 
inarians, sisters, and laymen. 


Evening Session: 
Mass, Center of Christian Life, by Reverend Walter LeBeau. 


The meetings will be held in the Neighbors of Woodcraft Audi- 
torium. This year it is planned that the Masses on the three morn- 
ings will be celebrated at an altar erected on the stage of the) 
auditorium in which the sessions will be held. 


Reverend George O’Keefe, the local chairman, has already reserved 
an ample number of hotel rooms for prospective guests. Those 
wishing reservations in Portland should write to: 

Reverend George O’Keefe, Chairman 

1947 National Liturgical Week 

2053 S. W. Sixth Avenue 

Portland, Oregon. 
Requests for reservations should include: 1) date and time of] 
arrival in Portland; 2) date of departure; 3) five dollar deposit} 
for room; and 4) type of room desired. 


200 South Green Bay Road 
Highland Park, I\linois 
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